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. . These Diaries are a discovery of genuine importance... .” 
Glasgow Herald 
. . One of the strangest stories that ever young woman had to tell...” 
—Times 
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Memorabilia. 


“PUNCH isn’t what it used to be!” If 
at any time in the last half-century 

we have said this with disappointment and 
regret, we no longer say it thus. We no 
longer say: “ The old was better”; we say 
“The old reflected modes of life and there- 
fore of thought which are passed away and 
become unreal.” But it is not Punch by 
itself that has prompted these remarks; it 
isa copy of The New Yorker of 24 June 
sent to us by a kind friend. In remoteness 
from the Punch of Tenniel and Sir Owen 
Seaman, the New Yorker is to the Punch 
of to-day what the Punch of to-day is to the 
Punch of Du Maurier. Perhaps not even 
Henry James (in ‘ Partial Portraits’) could 
now interest us in Du Maurier. But if Du 
Maurier’s jokes would now seem tame, those 
of the New Yorker are more foreign than 
anything French could be. The drawings 
are clever, they are funny, but why was our 
amusement take for granted? But then we 
used to say of Du Maurier, “ The drawing 
ils good, the joke is good, but neither of 
them had any need of the other, nor gain 
anything from it.” Perhaps it would be 
or would seem unfair to Punch to speak of 
the New Yorker’s perfection in the colour 
and other process blocks used for its 
advertisements, even though we regret the 
advertisements, It seems that “men of dis- 
tinction in every walk of life, turn to the 
exceptional qualities” of Lord Dash, who 
i$ not a peer of the English realm but a 
whisky, and there are the colour photographs 
of “a man of decision,” “a man of vision,” 
aman of perspective” and a man of five 

other similar qualities, each of them about 
to drink your health, and each of them an 











interesting character-study. Elsewhere is a 
pencil-drawing, partly coloured, which in 
attitude, costume and facial expression 
reminds us of Sargent’s drawing of Alice 
Meynell, and one supposes that with the 
same subject the artist would not have been 
greatly inferior to Sargent; but this Alice 
Meynell says “I’m proud that my soft, 
smooth skin belies the years” and she tells 
you “the secret of this youthful-looking 
appearance ”"—a certain face-cream. 

That is the New. Yorker, which we have 
looked through not without (more or less) 
“content in many singularities,’ but which 
we should not have written about but that 
it contains “A Long Talk about Jane 
Austen” by Mr. Edmund Wilson. He 
begins : 

There have been several revolutions of taste 
during the last century-and-a-quarter of English 


jiterature. and through them all perhaps only two 
reputations have never been affected by the shifts 


* of fashion: Shakespeare’s and Jane Austen’s. We 


still agree with Scott about Jane Austen, just as 
we agree with Ben Jonson about Shakespeare. 
From Scott, Southey, Coleridge, and Macaulay. . . to 
Kipling and George Moore, Virginia Woolf and 
E. M. Forster, she has compelled the amazed ad- 
miration of writers of the most diverse kinds. 
Jane Austen is what she always was; and 
this in New York as in Bath or Wells. 

Jane Austen and Dickens rather queerly present 
themselves to-day as the only two English novelists 
(though not quite the only novelists in English) 
who belong in the very top rank with the great 
fiction writers of Russia and. France. 

Yet, if Jane Austen and Dickens are to 
take their place in a group with Tolstoy, 
Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Balzac, Flaubert, and 
Maupassant, what is it that they have in 
common with each other and with these? 
How could Jane Austen really feel at 
home with these rather rowdy or shady 
characters? But that is putting the wrong 
question. What is it that would make them 
(on their best behaviour) welcome her, and 
Dickens, as fellow-artists? There is the 
answer: they are all artists, who—at work 
—care for nothing but their art, who keep 
nothing back from it, but give themselves to 
it, and have a self to give;—which last is 
the definition of genius: the artist is in- 
tensely, peculiarly, and exclusively himself. 
Thackeray was himself and no other, but 
languidly. Trollope himself, genially, but 
not intensely; and so with Scott. If we 
bring the two Brontés into the question, 
where shall we be? Or George Eliot? 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


Ill. 1838-1844, 


THE second volume of Lockhart’s letters 

to Croker in the William L. Clements 
Library at the University of Michigan con- 
tains one hundred and eighty-nine letters, 
extending from 21 Feb. 1838, to the end of 
1844. The period covers the Boundary and 
Oregon questions in America, the problems 
in the East which were later to culminate 
in the Crimean War, the Tractarian Move- 
ment in England, the alternate triumphs of 
Tory and Whig in Parliament, O’Connell’s 
trial, etc., etc. For the first time we meet 
the word “ Chartism” in these letters, and 
here as in the preceding correspondence, 
Lockhart shows the troubled economic 
condition of the times. “We are in a 
perilous case at Clowes’s [printer of The 
Quarterly Review),’ runs a postscript of 
December 1838. “18 men bolted yester- 
day, & more are dubious—The strike 
among printers is. moving & among the 
bookbinders ’tis still worse.” 

At least a third of the letters here (and 
‘elsewhere throughout the collection) are in 
my opinion worth printing entire. I wish 
they might be so printed in chronological 
order. But to save space I shall divide 
them into three general groups: the literary, 
the political, the personal. 





I. THe Literary. 


On 5 Aug. 1841, Lockhart writes Croker 
from Rokeby, Barnard Castle: 

I wish I could help you to a fool—or to any 
other subject likely to suit you—but I am in a 
house where there are no new books & where 
London parcels never arrive—so I must be silent 
until I shall get back to the great city which I 
mean to do on or before the 14th. 

To sacrifice a fool or to print an essay 
calculated to stir up “much discussion 
which is the breath of John Murray’s 
nostrils ” is, naturally, the chief aim of the 


editor of the Quarterly Review. That, or a 


good scientific article perhaps. On 20 


April 1841, Lockhart writes: 


I find Murray rather low as to this Review & in 
truth we are more bare than I ever remember, 
But with your good help I do not at all despond, 

. . . We are pledged to print this time a very 
long article by Sir John Herschell on Whewell’s 
History of the Inductive Sciences—an article on 
which H has spent all this winter. It is I can see 
done in a most masterly style & I don’t doubt it 
will do great credit to the Q. R. among those who 
can understand it. Of that number I shall not 
be one—nor Murray—but Herschell is the first 
scientific writer now living & his cooperation is I 
think likely to be of very important service to the 
Review. . i 

I am sure you will agree as to this & also see 
that the No which has a piéce de résistance of 
this high character & great bulk ought not to have 
any other long or heavy article. The rest must be 
if possible everybody’s reading. 

The piece referred to appeared in June 
1841, and on 27 Jan. 1842, Lockhart writes: 

I must thank you for your letter & note—both 
of which will do me & Murray good in various 
ways. I entirely concur in everything you say & 
we are both already endeavouring to carry some 
of your suggestions into effect—especially as to 
popular science. The devil is that they all think 
more of shewing themselves off than of conveying 
knowledge & thus I have tried in succession one 
w worse result than the other—Brewster—Whewell 
& Herschell. I must now see if we can’t get some 
sharp young fellow whose head has not yet been 
turned. 

In the letter of 20 April 1841, already 
quoted, Lockhart refers to George Colman. 
“I don’t know what you feel _about this 
jester—but I always abhorred him. Indeed 
I have no liking for theatrical wits of any 
class. How could George IV in his later 
days tolerate such a buffoon!” At least, 
however, Lockhart admired contemporary 
actors. Writing from the Athenaeum Club 
on 21 Mar. 1838, he says, “If you ever 
attend committees here don’t you think you 
shd do well to elect young Kean—who 
desires much to be of us—in the room of 
Mathews or Terry.” 

The rest of the literary references, long 
and short, may be given chronologically, 
with the Tractarian Movement treated 
separately as a tailpiece. From the mass 
of material that might be quoted I try, need- 
less to say, to give the cream. Lockhart's 
discussion of Archibald Alison’s * History 
of Europe’ on 6 Dec. 1843, in which he 
shows a desire to spare his old Tory friend 
despite his “coxcombical pomposity 





preachification,” has been printed in ‘ The 
Croker Papers,’ edited by L. J. Jennings, 
| 1885, iii, 12, and is not, therefore, included 
| here. 
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WALTER SCOTT. 


(With this letter compare Croker’s letter 
to Lord Melville, ‘Notes and Queries,’ 9 
Oct. 1943, p. 220.) 


Feby 21. 1838 

| have sent off the last of my proofs fof the 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT] long’ 
ago to Edinburgh & am now enjoying great idle- 
ness—preparatory to resuming the role of reviewer 
which is an easier one than that of author & a deal 
more safe as well as dignified. I shd have done 
somewhat about the Cfarlton] Hfouse] dinner but 
for the last conversation we had on that subject 
when I understood you to concur in my opinion 
that the best way wd be to omit & alter in a 2nd 
edition as the Ist edition of a book of gossip & 
anecdotes always goes for nothing. I am afraid 
this 2nd edition will begin by midsummer w prints 
&e &c and I shall be extremely anxious to have 
your corrigenda passim before me when IJ go over 
the text w a view to it. 

May 22. 1843 

I suspect every man that keeps a diary falls now 
& then into the sort of mistakes which you point 
out. I somewhere or other intimate in Scott’s Life 
that I had discovered such errors of date in many 
places: My own diary always. very slight & often 
neglected occasionally helped me—but I had I 
suppose either not referred to it as to the period 
in question or found it defective. In fact I did 
not examine into such things very closely unless 
when the entry referred to the occurrences of some 
intrinsic importance, 

Mr. Fenimore Cooper pubd a coarse attack on 
Scott & me & charged one or other w wilful 
mis-statements as to Scott’s visit to Paris—merely 
exhibiting some blunders of this very class as if 
Scott might not mistake a day & yet recollect very 
well what was said and done. But when I was 
working at the book I had before me not the 
original very cramped & illegible MS of Scott 
but a transcript made by a young person frm which 
I might when I chose clip out a fragment to stick 
into my page as I went on—& in copying two 
thick ill written quartos he might again confound 
dates occasionally, 

I give verbatim, I well recollect, all that Scott 
said and cd well be printed. The person whom 
he accuses of bothering the company at the Duke 
of Wellingtons was, as you cd probably know, 
W. Bankes. 

WILBERFORCE. 


26 April 1838 

I have read this book [THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE, by his Sons. published by Murray] 
with very diversified feelings. The clumsy 
awkward workmanship of the editors is often 
quite disgusting & the repetition of set phrases 
® feeble enfantillages in the Diary & letters grows 
Wearisome also I perceived something of the grand 
Practical errors of the man which vour short note 
describes so very powerfully & justly & laid down 
the last volume with the conviction that no man 
80 very good. & endowed w more than common 
talents, was farther from greatness. 

On the other hand there is a very grand lesson 

motto seems very hanpy. ‘After my long 

labours on Scott’s energetic & tumultuous existence 











—all excitement of one sort or other—I could not 
but feel very strongly the beautiful composing & 
sustaining effect of religion in Wilberforce, & 
wishing from my heart that Sir Walter had had 
more of that element mixed in him. Surely the 
decision & vivacity of our friend’s nature wd have 


, been gloriously embellished by that capacity of 


looking on worldly things from a serene point of 
view which no meré philosophy ever can give us. 
You will understand what I am driving at dimly. 
The moral of Wilberforce’s history is, on this side, 
sublime. 

The mere incidents of his life are few & may 
be soon told. If you allow me to suggest I shd 
say that what wd most serve the purposes for 
which we both wish the Quarterly to be efficient 
—wd be rather an essay than an abridged life— 
shortly a review—a summary of the reflections to 
which the study of such a career ought to give 
birth in a good son of the State & the Church. 
Your note has the germ of whatever is needed 
w respect to the political part for you cd not 
work out those ideas without introducing your 
own calm & deliberate views as to some of the 
eminent statesmen of W’s time—especially Pitt— 
& comparing them with the good vacillator. And 
it would be of great importance to shew the Q. R. 
capable of doing justice to all that was really 
admirable in W. as a Xtian yet not shrinking from 
exposing the bad effects of much of his religious 
conduct as regards the Establishment. I don’t 
know any hand but yours sufficiently delicate for 
this & you will not be offended w me for adding 
that I doubt if you cd have done it justice while 
you were still in the bustles of office & Parliament. 

Murray is ill & low & your doing a couple of 
really captivating articles for next No wd I believe 
be the best medicine the world cd afford him. 
Wilberforce one. Say Knight—on the other. . . 


Two further references to the work 
appear in undated letters of volume vi of 
the Lockhart-Croker correspondence. 


. . . I have heard the Book much talked of. 
By all except the saints it is regarded much as it 
is by you: By them it is extolled in the most 
extravagant style—matter & manner alike. I con- 
clude that to satisfy these last is for you impossible 
& that you had better throw them out of your 
view for I am sure now their chief people have 
committed themselves in encomiums so unsparing 
the esprit de corps will be found so engaged as 
to carry the sale of the Book on to Murray’s 
hearts wish— 

I have no fear about your paper & if particular 
Passages appear too strong in the revisal why we 
can doctor them. 

From all I hear the young Wilberforces are 
foolish conceited lads & sad bores in society— 
hut I hope they have not been dishonest accord- 
ing to the rumours that have reached you. 

... IT never read any thing better in all respects 
than the portion of vour Wilberforce now in print 
—the sense worthy of the wit & the stvle of both. 
Go on in the same vein & you will have given a 
real chef d’oeuvre. Murray is as much delighted 
as I am 

BALLANTYNE. 
Aug 18. 1838 
I dare say you have seen a Ballantyne pamphlet 
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nominally against me but really against Cadell 
whose evidence as to the affairs of Constable & 
Co. I relied on & thought I might well do so as 
it seemed criminative of his own house at least 
as much as of the other parties. But he (Cadell) 
never shewed me the letters quoted frm some Mr 
Hughes. As for my letters to J. B. they were 
written before I had become acquainted w_ the 
real materials for the life of Sir W. S. Vive 
humbug say I as to all the rest of this dull insolent 
brochure. 
RoMILLY. 

July 30 [1839] 

I am glad to find you are setting to work again 
& about Romily [MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF SIR 
SAMUEL ROMILLY, edited by his Sons]. 

The passage that struck me as indicative of an 
early disorder in the mind was that in which he 
confesses to wrapping the bedclothes about his 
head for fear of ghosts when a student in the Inns 
of Court—I daresay there are several others but I 
have already forgot almost the whole of the story 
except my strong conviction that the real want 
throughout was Xtianity. There is not a word in 
the beautiful prayer or rather (for he disavows 
prayer) thanksgiving which his son has thought 
fit to print, that might not have been written by 
a heathen. Indeed I have a great notion that 
every atom of it might be shewn extant in Greek 
or Latin. Melius ovi et notae. He had the reli- 
gion of a modern Swiss philosopher and no more. 

A frierid of his told me that after he had cut 
his throat, the effusion of blood having no doubt 
calmed him, he exhibited by looks & gestures the 
most profound sorrow & shame for what he had 
done & tried to write but death stopped his hand. 


BURNS. 

February 8, 1840 

I shall indeed value always very highly as your 
kind gift the picture which I found here yesterday 
evening. The creed in Scotland is that Burns sat 
but once—to Nasmyth—whose portrait has been 
constantly reproduced by the engravers. I have 
seen that & the worst prints are better than the 
thing itself. Some years ago a second original 
was discovered & engraved—in it the Poet wears 
a hat very like a Quakers; but this has not met 
with much faith. Yours comes very near my 
notion of R. B. from description—& I have 
talked w many who had seen him—except that 
neither eyes nor hair are dark enough but this may 
be owing to the decay of the colours. It seems 
highly probable that many wandering artists may 
have at least sketched so jovial a Lion and 
shd be very curious to trace if possible the 
history of the striking picture now before me. If 
I go to Scotland next summer it shall certainly go 
too & be submitted to some who remember the 
original. If Burns were alive now he wd only be 
eighty one and Sir Adam Ferguson for one was 
present often when he visited his father and can 
give an imitation of his voice & manner not 
inferior to anything of Mathews’s in that way. 
What a welcome gift yours would have been to 
Scott! 

CICERO’S LETTERS. 

June 5. 1840 

Are vou not struck when vou read over again 
your first paragraph with the oddness of citing 








re 
Cicero as to the poorness of Demosthenes’ Letters 
&c—as if this were conclusive against the episto. 
lary merit in esse or in posse of a great orator 
while Cicero himself is surely, with the one excep- 
tion of H. Walpole, the best letter writer in the 
world. How much of all that we know of the 
interior life of Roman society—even of the real 
practical resources of their language—to say 
nothing about the characters & events of the most 
wonderful epoch of Roman history—is Owing to 
Cicero’s letters! I know not whether you have 
read them lately. I have—& I must say I wd 
rather part w any other set of his writings than 
with them, I think the style infinitely more terse 
& graceful in the graver epistles to Atticus and 
his brother than in his more formal works—& the 
tapidity and clearness of his narratives, the brilliant 
conciseness of*his descriptions of men & places, 
together w the eternal amusement of his self 
portraying vanity make the whole collection to 
me the most pleasing Latin book in the world 
except Horace, I fancy you owe to Cicero some 
guarding phrazes at least in the opening of this 
paper. 

JEFFREY. 


Aug 27. 1840 

_(Lockhart mentions “a very ugly story very 
circumstantial ” concerning “ our friend Jeffrey ") 
—but a letter frm Scotland this morning received 
leaves no doubt that it has been a gross fabrication 
or at least a very malicious exaggeration of mere 
imprudences. In case it had reached you, as it 
was likely to do Bfasil]. Hall being yr neighbour, 
you will be glad to have my account of the matter. 
In the North such an occurrence wd have [been] 
utterly fatal to the little judge & I hope the alarm 
or threat of such an exposure may call his septua- 
generian mind to a sense of the folly of flirta- 
tions—with pretty young wives especially. The 
lady in question has had the reputation of great 
piety & the gossips alledged that she had been 
begun with a zealous ambition of converting F. J. 


BUCKINGHAM’S ‘ AMERICANA.’ 


June 24. 1841 

In case of accidents—the Buckingham Ameri- 
cana have been done already by myself. I had 
not thought of applying to you about that heavy 
& absurd book tho’ I now regret having done 
what you cd have done so infinitely better, 


MAGINN. ‘ JOHN BULL.’ 


Sept 13. 1841 

Our old acquaintance Dr Maginn is I believe 
now the chief writer in the Herald. I saw him 
lately—after an interval of perhaps 2 years which 
I am told he has spent mostly in the Queen's 
Bench—& thought him sobered & steadied by his 
misfortunes. Could Ld Lowther do any small 


thing for him? I don’t know about the pro- 
prietors, . . 
The “ John Bull” might be worth looking after 


a little. It seems to me in such feeble hands that 
if left there it must soon die a natural death. If 





there were an able & well informed editor & 
the whole inferior arrangement done on the excel- 
lent model of the Spectator this paper might I 
think be a very powerful organ & I fancy I know 
| of a very clever person who wd not be _ indis- 
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posed to take it up, were the property held by 
respectable people. Poo: Hook’s shares are said 
to have fallen all by degrees into the hands of 
puffing Colburn whose Cockney understrappers 
are now ruining the concern. 


Miss PouLTer. W. R. SPENCER. 


Nov 15. 1841 

I have occasionally met Miss Poulter—a weak 
silly fade old spinster of no sort of consequence 
in any way and I really much doubt whether it 
wd be worth while to spend a page of the Q. R. 
on things so utterly worthless as either her verse 
or her prose. Of the latter I know only a life of 
our old friend William Robert Spenser about 
whom she appears to have known just nothing— 
neither of his character nor real history nor even 





of his manners does the poor foolish body give 


any sort of image. If it were thought proper to 
give a few paragraphs to Spenser she might be 
introduced—but I doubt if he deserves a record 
at all or if the true materials cd be used without 
more harm than benefit. Miss P. is a gentlewoman 
of good character & living in good society & I 
confess when so many worse offences than hers 
are passed over in wives & widows I think it wd 
be hard to single out for castigation one who has 
the ennui of celibacy to palliate her absurdity. 
Moreover she has never attracted the last notice 
—witness even your ignorance of what she con- 
siders as her chef d’oeuvre—the solemn canoniza- 
tion of the pure and holy W. R. S. whose delirium 
tremens of brandy she took for edifying proof of 
religious ecstacy. 
ALAN LANG STROUT. 


(To be continued.) 


CADMON. 
(Done into Verse from a Guide-Book at Whitby.) 


Now have I heard the story of holy Cedmon 
Chanted in fanes of air on Whitby’s height, 
Wafted in sunny wind song: How the harp, 
Because he could not sing, taking his turn 

At feast-board, overcast his cheer; 

How, on a night retiring—his wonted course 
Soon as he saw the harp was coming his way— 


To the oxen-stall he wandered. 


Dumb as a beast, 


Fit place for such as thou! the taunting song 

Tugged at his heart-strings till his sense was dulled. 

Deep slumber overcame him; and in a dream 

A Person appeared, saying “ Cedmon, sing me something.” 


“T cannot sing,” he said, “ for 
Hither from the feast, because 


therefore came I 
I could not sing.” 


“ But you must sing to me.” “ What must I sing? ” 


“Sing the beginning of Creation.” 





SOME PROLEGOMENA TO THE 
HISTORY OF PROTESTANT DISSENT | 
IN ENGLAND. 


JN 1844, Chas. Wicksteed, father of Dr. 

P. H. Wicksteed, issued a volume of 
sermons, ‘The Memory of The Just,’ 
occasioned by the clesing of his church, 
Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, for rebuilding. 
He surveyed the story from the Ejection 
of 1662 in a manner which provided the 
history of a chapel fhat had evolved from 
English Presbyterianism into Unitarianism. 
The little volume is one of the earliest of 
the long series of chapel histories that have 
since come from the press. 
tarian churches of any age or size have had 





| their history written at some time 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Most Uni- | 


Czdmon sang. 
E. H. VIsIAK. 


in a 
form ranging from the monumental ‘ His- 
tory of Hope Street Church, Liverpool,’ 


| by H. D. Roberts through the more con- 
| cise yet scholarly treatment which Sir Thos. 


Baker gave to Cross Street Chapel, Man- 
chester, and the Rev. J. E. Manning to 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield, to the small and 
usually inaccurate pamphlet. Material for 
Unitarian history is abundant, much of the 
ground has been explored, and the factual 
background has now been laid open by 
sketching out many of the by-ways of 
English Puritanism. In the chapel histories, 


the story is linked with the details of par- 
ticular districts and the effects are charted 
of many large-scale political, religious and 
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social, developments upon various boroughs 
and towns. They make it possible to define 
the results of national movements upon par- 
ticular localities. 

Yet it must be admitted that the bulk 
of Unitarian history has been written in a 
factual and departmentalised manner. Most 
of the authors content themselves with 
writing the story of a particular congrega- 
tion or chapel. At the beginning of these 
studies, details were of immense value; with- 
out them an inaccurate picture would have 
resulted, and it was essential that this treat- 
ment should be adopted. -Movements, such 
as the Socinian party in the eighteenth 
century Church of England which resulted 
in Theophilus Lindsey and Essex Street 
Chapel, needed placing within a proper con- 
text; the party was a definite survival of the 
Puritan tradition both on the theological and 
the political sides; it is a standing refutation, 
in the persons of Lindsey, Frend, Disney or 
Dr. Jebb, of those Anglican historians who 
have insisted that Puritanism died out in the 
Established Church after 1662, even though 
most of the Ejected were Calvinists and only 
one, Wm, Manning, according to Calamy, 
became an Arian. But this usual method 
of treating chapel history is deficient in that 
it tends to separate out the story of Protest- 
ant Dissent from its surrounding causes. 
Not only does this give room for the facile 
and superficial criticism that such history is 
but a tiny particle of the general story of 
mankind and unworthy of detailed consider- 
ation or research but it gives a wholly dis- 
torted picture of the place of Religious Dis- 
sent within English life. A new spirit has 
come over historical studies during the last 
sixty or seventy years inspired by the broad 
culture-histories; it is synoptic and claims to 
see the picture as a whole. The monumen- 
tal ‘Study of History,’ by Professor A. J. 
Toynbee, is but the logical development of 
a process pleaded for by E. A. Freeman in 
the Rede Lecture of 1872, ‘The Unity of 
History, and by Comte, although most 
thinkers would reject the exact conclusions 
drawn by that erratic genius. Freeman made 
certain basic assumptions; his plea for the 
comparative method implied that all history 
is a corporate unity. Future historians of 
Unitarianism—and indeed of other religious 
traditions—must take this deVelopment into 
account and bring the details into a closer 
relationship with the general social story if 








the religious and ecclesiastical history of the 
country is to be seen in its proper perspec- 
tive. 

_In his paper ‘ The Strata in The Forma- 
tion of The Unitarian Church Tradition t 
R. ¥. Holt stresses the dependence of the 
main stream upon the Presbyterians of the 
English Tradition who, with other noncon- 
forming clergy, were ejected from the State 
Church in 1662. A_ few earlier non- 
Trinitarian manifestations had taken place, 
as at Dukinfield, but as a generalisation 
Holt’s statement cannot be challenged. The 
older historians have concentrated upon the 
exact theological and ecclesiastical details of 
that event, insisting upon painting it as the 
story of religious rebellion, with the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662 as its crowning stroke. 
But, at the very beginning, a fresh assess- 
ment is called for; R. H. Tawney, in his 
“Religion and the Rise of Capitalism,’ has 
called attention to large areas of theological 
development throughout the Reformation 


having a definitely economic background - 


and cause. It was the economic change 
which brought about the situation which 
permitted the evolution of a specifically 
theological attitude. In ‘ Aspects of The 
Rise of Economic Individualism, H. M. 
Robertson has underlined Tawney’s main 
conclusions by overthrowing Max Weber’s 
psychological approach to the rise of 
Protestantism in its social implications. An 
increasing number of scholars have related 
this point of. view to the English Civil War. 
The older and purely ecclesiastical viewpoint 
has grave difficulties when the specific par- 
ties of the time are analysed. English Pres- 
byterianism was moderate, Royalist, and 
tended to be somewhat aristocratic; it was 
opposed to the more radical Independents 
who, after the Restoration, were for many 
years in disrepute because, despite Presby- 
terian opposition, they had cut off the King’s 
head in 1649. Presbyterians were forward 
in negotiating the. restoration of _ the 
monarchy in 1660. There were left-wing 
sects of a varying democratic type among 
the Diggers and Levellers; A. D. Lindsay 
and Joseph Needham have both explored 
these groups to illustrate the beginnings of 
English democracy. Winstanley the Digger 
assumes a new importance in their eyes, con- 





1 Transactions of The Unitarian Historical 
Society, Vol. iii, p. 1. 
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firming many of the conclusions of Professor 
Bernstein in ‘Cromwell and Communism.’ 
The Fifth-Monarchy men represent a mix- 
ture of religious fanaticism and_ political 


revolution. The group—then orthodox 
theologically but destined to evolve into 
“heretical” Christologies very rapidly— 


were associated mainly, though not exclu- 
sively, with the Presbyterians, the party of 
the big merchants among the rising middle 
classes, though John Milton was an Arian 
prior to 1662. _It is interesting both in 
Henry Newcome’s ‘Diary’ and in _ his 
‘Autobiography,’ (Chetham Society edi- 
tions) to trace out the thankfulness, that the 
King was back again, of the founder of 
the congregation now worshipping at Cross 
Street Chapel, Manchester. He expresses 
this gratitude from time to time and in 
varying forms between 1662 and 1672, a 
degade during which the Restoration had 
landed him in all the penalties of the anti- 
Puritan persecutions. Newcome was a 
typical Presbyterian, Royalist and moderate; 
his fear had been that the Commonwealth, 
after the death of Cromwell, would have 
passed on into a state which would be de- 
fined nowadays as left-wing revolution; he 
had a horror accordingly of sectaries, Fifth- 
Monarchy men, and fanatical groups. It 
explains how much the Presbyterianism in 
England was the Church of the greater mer- 
chants who stood over against the land- 
owning aristocracy of the Establishment in 
the struggle for political power. In the 
Presbyterian background may be seen the 
struggle of commerce against land for power 
which was won in part through the Indus- 
trial Revolution but only settled finally by 
the Reform Bill of 1832. Presbyterianism, 
and subsequently Unitarianism, is linked in- 
dissolubly with the merchant princes and the 
middle-class attitude towards political 
democracy which they represented. 

The early eighteenth century progress 
from Calvinism into Arian and humani- 
larian views of Christ’s work and person 
was a theological change brought about by 
the spitit of “the Age of Reason” which 
led naturally to a rational criticism of creeds 
and formularies, irrespective of tradition. 
In the Church of England prior to the 
Evangelical Revival, which drew theology 
off into non-rational channels, there was an 





immense battle between High Church dis- 
tiples of tradition and Low Churchmen who | 


inclined to rationalism, which is explored 
in part by. Mark Pattison in his contribution 
to ‘Essays and Reviews.’ Lindsey and 
his fellows were offspring of the Low Church 
group even though most of them, taking the 
line of Archdeacon Paley that they could 
not afford to keep a conscience, did not 
secede with him when, in 1772, the Feathers 
Tavern petition failed to secure parliamen- 
tary relief in clerical subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, Theological and philo- 
sophical inspirations inherent in its back- 
ground were neither the only, nor possibly 
the main, cause of the popularity of this 
rationalising movement up and down the 
country. The humanitarians, of whom 
Joseph Priestley was the best known, repre- 
sented a blend of radicalism which applied 
a common approach to both theology and 


| politics; it is interesting that, after his seces- 


sion, Lindsey became a definitely political 
radical, as did other seceding clergymen, such 
as Wm. Frend and Gilbert Wakefield.2 The 
political and theological movements were 
the outcome of a co-ordinated attitude which 
was the exact opposite to that in the light 
of which George III and Lord North were 
seeking to bind upon the country a des- 
potism more repressive and reactionary than 
anything which had come from the House 
of Stuart. It was not an accident that John 
Wilkes, the speckled champion of the moral 
rights of democratic and parliamentary 
liberty, had been brought up a Presbyterian 
at the Hertford school of the Rev. Israel 
Worsley.» There was a logic and consistency 
about Priestley’s position, giving him the 
right to be regarded as the leader of an 
advanced theology because he was an 
advanced politician and of advanced politics 
because he was an advanced theologian.’ 
The movement progressed up and down the 
country, inspired by its demands for political 
reform. In Birmingham, it had the advant- 
age of Priestley’s leadership for some years 
whilst the opening of Mosley Street Uni- 
tarian Chapel in Manchester in 1789 with 
the advanced politician, Wm. Hawkes, as 
minister and under the auspices of Priestley 
himself and the radical Rev. Wm. Turner, 





2H. McLachlan: ‘ Letters of Theophilus Lind- 
sey,” ‘Autobiography of Mrs. de Morgan,’ the 
daughter of Wm. Frend. 

3 Whitaker: ‘ History of Bowl Alley Chapel, 
Hull, p. 197. 

4 Anne Holt: ‘ Joseph Priestley.’ 
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of Newcastle-on-Tyne, was not, as is some- 
times said, a secession from Cross Street 
because the older chapel was not Unitarian 
enough, but a separate politico-theological 
movement inspired from Birmingham. 
Fysshe Palmer, of Dundee, a clergyman 
who had left the church with Lindsey and 
had become a Unitarian minister, a charac- 
ter receiving passing mention in Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson,’ was a typical man of 
the Priestley school whose life was shattered 
by a sentence of seven years’ transportation 
passed upon him in 1793 for his efforts in 
assisting the Scottish working-classes in their 
struggle for political reform.5 It is import- 
ant to recall that the radicalism of this age 
was one which included the greater middle 
classes and aristocratic supporters in the 
demand for constitutional reform. The 
period of Peterloo and of Lord Sidmouth’s 
“Gagging Acts” was also_one which had 
known the radical politics of Wilkes and 


C. J. Fox and which possessed radical Dukes | 


of Bedford and of Richmond; Lord Fitz- 
william was expelled from his lord- 
lieutenancy of the West Riding because of 
his outspoken criticisms of the magistrates’ 
actions which had led to the Peterloo 
massacre, Unitarian traditions were a part 
of a radical political tradition making a 
general demand for constitutional progress 
in the light of civil and religious liberty 
rather than one which made an especial 
appeal to the working-classes with their more 
definitely economic complaints. Its strongly 
intellectualist outlook, combined with its 
aristocratic origins, probably alienated all 
save the more thoughtful of the new artisan 
populations of the towns. It is significant, 
as Miss Lilian.Beard has pointed out con- 
cerning one or 
working-class churches in the Potteries 
during the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that they were in revolt against the 
aristocratic traditions of the Unitarianism 
which had sprung forth from English Pres- 
byterianism.6 The same comment would 
probably be true of other nineteenth-century 
Unitarian artisan movements and of the 
Unitarian Methodists as they were brought 








5 For this and other cases of religio-political 
radicalism defined as Unitarianism, see P. : 
Brown: ‘The French Revolution in English 
History.’ 

6 Transactions of 
Society,’ vi, 14 et seq. 


the Unitarian Historical 





two attempts to plant | 





into living contact with the older Unitarian 
traditions,’ 

The Unitarians of the nineteenth century 
tended to disintegrate, and the effects may 
be traced out in more than one chapel 
history. With the Reform Bill of 1832, the 
middle classes had largely won their battle; 
those of them who attended the old meeting- 
house rather than the parish church were 
ceasing to be over-anxious about progress in 
government; within a few years, those who 
were now becoming part of the governing 
classes tended to conform to the State Estab- 
lishment in religion, a clear instance of social 
implications, .The chapels not attended by 
wealthy or aristocratic worshippers were still 
intent upon obtaining further measures of 
social and political. reform, hence many 
ministers and laity were ardent supporters of 
the middle-class radicalism of the Anti-Corn 
Law League till its work was finished \in 
1846. Very few were Chartists and, in view 
of what has been said of eighteenth century 
tendencies, it is interesting that those who 
were definite exponents of the more advanced 
Chartism were eusually among the most 
advanced and_ semi-Deistic theologically, 
such as W. J. Fox and Wm. Linwood of 
Mansfield (concerning whom see cIxxxvi. 
44), whose radical theological and _ social 
positions were reflected in the Hymnals 


| which they published for the use of their 
| congregations. An exception was the social 


reformer, the Rev. Henry Solly, who was 
acquainted with Chartists at Lancaster and 
was in deep sympathy with the moral force 
section of the movement; Solly had become 
highly Christological and, whilst remaining a 
Unitarian, leaned to the Broad Church posi- 
tion of Charles Kingsley.’ It is significant 
however, that Solly’s sympathies were 
restricted to the moderates among the 
Chartists who found their main weapon in 
educational propaganda. 

‘A little later arose the question of 
Socialism, and the attitude of most 
Unitarians reveals their reformist stand- 
point to have been more attached to 
questions of political than of economic 
democracy, a sign of the essentially middle- 
class attitude of most members of this group 
of churches. In its first stages, Socialism 





7H. McLachlan: ‘The Unitarian Methodist 
Movement.’ 
8 Henry Solly: ‘ These Eighty Years.’ 
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was definitely unpopular among Unitarians 
and, towards the end of the last century, 
Stopford Brooke, E. M. Geldart, P. H. Wick- 
steed, and John Trevor were its leading ex- 
ponents among the ministers. Stopford 
Brooke was mild in his Socialistic thunders 
agd possessed a congregation devoted to him 
personally; it was affected, however, by con- 
troversy and the venerable James Martineau, 
who joined Bedford Chapel when he could 
no longer stand Wicksteed’s Socialism at 
Little Portland St. Chapel, was definitely 
opposed to Brooke’s development.’ The fate 
of the other three ministers indicates the 
essentially middle-class nature of Unitar- 
jan radicalism. Wicksteed rent Little Port- 
land Street in sunder with his advanced 
views.° Geldart ended his ministry at Croy- 
don in 1885 in sheer disaster for the same 
reasons.! John Trevor found it easier to 
resign the ministry of Upper Brook Street 
Free Christian Church, Manchester, in 1891, 
to found the short-lived Labour Church 
movement. Trevor’s autobiography, ‘ My 
Quest for God,’ is revealing concerning the 
social implications of Unitarianism as a 
whole at the end of the last century. His 
main personality in the Manchester congre- 
gation was E. V. Neale, the veteran co- 
operator, but he was a Tory of his own 
variety, as was Dr. Martineau. Most. of 
the ministers followed such leaders as J. J. 
Tayler into a definitely middle-class liberal- 
im which looked for a constitutional and 
political rather than an economic reform. 
Nor is the matter divorced from theological 
considerations. Unitarianism by this time 
ranged from the Biblicism of Wm. Gaskell, 
Robert Spears, or Brooke Herford, to the 
more radical views of Theodore Parker and 
the New England Transcendentalists. Most 
of Martineau’s moderately radical theologi- 
cal school carried their radicalism over into 
their politics, a step which Martineau flatly 
refused to take. But the liberal religio- 
social creed was one appearing in whole 
areas of Victorian middle-class life, what- 
ever denomination it might attach itself to 
for the moment. From the time of the 


| 


French Revolution, many of the working- | 


classes had been increasingly anti-Christian, 
an attitude which arose from an initial anti- 








§L. P. Jacks: ‘The Life and Letters of Stop- 
ford Brooke.’ 

10C. H. Herford: ‘ Life of P. H. Wicksteed.’ 
Geldart, Edmund Martin. 


1‘*DN.B.’: 





ecclesiasticism. There is a succession of 
freethought in the sectarian sense from Paine, 
through the Chartists, to the definitely anti- 
theological outlook of Bradlaugh and Holy- 
oake and the anti-Christian Socialism of the 
Social Democratic Federation under H. M. 
Hyndman’s leadership. Advanced demands 
for economic, as distinct from political, 
reform, tend to belong to this stream; once 
again Professor Tawney’s thesis of a rela- 
tionship of economics to theology explains 
facts dotted over many pages of chapel 
histories or accounts of local radical move- 
ments. 

An appeal has been made for a fresh 
approach to the history of Protestant Dissent 
in England, at once more fruitful and more 
suggestive than the somewhat flat and factual 
spirit in which the subject is usually 
approached, A synoptic view draws it from 
its isolation and points to the profound 
significance of movements which no small- 
ness of numbers could limit. It prompts the 
reflection that the Unitarian rejection of 
authority in religion, together with its stress 
upon the free conscience guided only by 
rationality within a spirit of liberality, can- 
not live as a mere sect. It demands a living 
expression as but a specialised form of those 
greater forces which have led to its own 
manifestation, 

The examples in this article are drawn 
from the history of Unitarianism because it 
permits illustration the most easily in the 
development from Presbyterianism to its 
modern position. But the same sociological 
and political thesis may likewise be applied 
to the Baptists, the Congregationalists, or 
the Methodists with fruitful results. Taylor’s 
‘Methodism and Politics’; Wearmouth’s 
‘Methodism and the Working-Class Move- 
ments, 1790-1850’; or Maldwyn Edwards’ 
‘After Wesley’ are all suggestive volumes. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
Manchester. 


NAPOLEON AND ST. HELENA.—The 

original MS. ‘ Diary of William Warden, 
Surgeon on board H.M.S. Northumberland,’ 
the flagship of Admiral Cockburn’s Squad- 
ron which conveyed Napoleon to St. Helena, 
is preserved in the manuscript department 
of the Bibliotheca Parsoniana, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, U.S.A. Mr. Edward Alexander 
Parsons, the proprietor of the library, has 
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prepared the ‘ Diary’ for publication with 
an introduction on Napoleon and Dr. Wil- 
liam Warden. 

References to the above may be incor- 
ated by Mr. G. C. KITCHING, O.B.E., in his 
proposed new bibliography of the island of 
St. Helena. 





E. F. M. 


LAMB'S CONDUIT.—Some years ago I 
came across a reference in Timbs’s 
‘Curiosities of London,’ 1855, p. 231, to the 
subject of the conduit founded in 1577 by 
William Lamb, sometime Gentleman of the | 
Chapel to Henry VIII, master of the Cloth- | 
workers’ Company 1569-7, etc.: see also 
*‘D.N.B,’ 
* Hatton in his ‘London,’ 1708, describes 
the conduit as belonging to St. Sepulchre’s 
parish, the fountain-head being under a stone 
marked S.S.P. in the vacant ground a little 
south of [Gt.] Ormond Street [Bloomsbury] 
whence the water comes, and runs to the | 
conduit on Snow Hill. 

A further note by Timbs states that: In 
the garden of the house No. 30 East Street, 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, is a pump and spring, 
and on the opposite wall a stone stating | 
this to be “the head of the spring Lamb’s 
Conduit Water.” This agrees with the 
locality as given by Hatton, and this fact is 
what interested me at the time, for as a 


small boy I lived in’that house (one of the | 1021 


last with any vestiges of “ respectability ” 
in that street), but as my antiquarian re- 
searches had hardly begun, ‘I never thought 
of investigating a mysterious vault, as I re- 
member, which was at the back (north) of 
the lower area below the surface of the 
garden. 

Roaming round the neighbourhood one 
day, 12 May 1941, to be exact, I was horri- 
fied to see the destruction caused by enemy 
action. The whole block on the north side 


had been demolished, leaving visible, as I | 


believed it to be, the brick arch of the 


time and opportunity will go there and in- 
vestigate before the site is all built over. 

East Street which appears on Morden and 
Len’s map of 1732 is now Dombey Street, 


the name having been changed for some | 
reason a few years before 1939. 
was exactly opposite Harpur Street. 
Other notes on Lamb’s Conduit will be | 
found in A. S. Foord’s ‘Springs, Streams, | 


No. 30 


etc., of London,’ 1910, pp. 270-2, including 
one from ‘N, and Q.’ 1857. The author 
seems to have misquoted Hatton saying that 
the “vacant ground” was on the east of 
Ormond Street instead of the south. 


H. W. Davies. 


Two ANONYMOUS VERSE TRANS- 
‘ LATIONS FROM’ SENECA, 1653 
AND 1666.—The two versions in question 
are those Of the ‘De Clementia,’ Book | 
(1653) and ‘ Epistle XCI’ (1666); I believe 
that it is probable that they are from the 
pen of Sir Ralph Freeman. 

Freeman is known, and cited in the 
*D.N.B. and the B.M. and Bodleian cata- 
logues, as the author of two other trans- 
lations from Seneca, both from prose into 
verse: the “ Consolatio ad Marciam ” (1635) 
and the ‘ De Brevitate Vitae’ (1663). These 
ascriptions seem beyond doubt. The dedica- 
tion of the ‘de Brevitate’ is signed “ R.F.”, 
and the Bodleian copy (Ashmole 1021) has 
the legend: “Ex dono Authoris Radulphi 
Freman: Milit: Doctiss: possidet E. A.: 9 
Jan. 1666/5.” For the ‘ Consolatio,’ we 


| have the authority of Edward Sherburne, 


who, in the epistle to his version of * Lucilius 
his Quaere’ (1648) refers to “ His Consola- 


| tion to Marcia translated into verse by Sr. 
EA oe 


The two anonymous versions are 
bound up in the Bodleian volume Ashmole 
with Freeman’s two acknowledged 


| works, the order being (i) “de brevitate”; 


(ii) ““ Ep. XCI”’; (iii) ““ Consolatio ”’; (iv) “ de 
clementia.” 

First, the ‘de Clementia’: this version 
offers internal evidence for Freeman's 
authorship in the shape of clear similarities 
of expression between its Epistle and pas- 
sages in the known works: 

(i) “de clementia”: ‘“*. . . although the 
present Translator may seem actum agere 
in making Seenca (sic) English . . .” 

cf. “ Consolatio,” Epistle to the Reader: 


| “ Reader, to offer thee a piece of Seneca 
original spring. Perhaps someone with the | 


English’d, when the whole is indenniz’d here, 
and almost everywhere else, might seem 
ridiculous . . .” 


(ii) “ de clementia ”: “.. . (the translator) 


_ hath made him more thine by an easie reten- 


tion of his various and fluent sentences in 
thy memory, through the harmony of 
verse 5 65" 

cf. “de brevitate,” Dedication: “... t 
reduce to Harmony a rigid piece of Philo- 
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sophy . . . that the Readers memory may 
more facility.” 

(iii) ““ de clementia”: “... for as Lipsius 
his chief Illustrator sayes, He is in a ready 
way to goodnesse who hath begun to love 
Seneca.” 

cf. “de brevitate,” Title page:‘ Multum 
ille ad bonam mentem profecit, cui Seneca 
placere cepit. Lipsius. 

The version of ‘ Epistle XCI,’ which has 
no prefatory matter, reveals no _ such 
parallels, but we may note that its publisher 
William Godbid, was also the publisher of 
the ‘de brevitate.’ 

There is, however, corroborative evidence 
for the authorship of both works in the 
state of Ashmole 1021. This volume con- 
tains other short works as well as the four 
Senecas, but these all occur together in the 
middle of the volume. In all four are cor- 
rections in a contemporary hand which does 
not look like Ashmole’s; and these correc- 


“e 


tions, though few in number, are not 
merely corrections of printer’s errors, but 
sometimes definite emendations. This sug- 


gests the work of the author himself. If 
this is so, the inscription in Ashmole’s hand 
on the fly-leaf of the “de brevitate”’ be- 
comes more significant, implying that the 
whole group of four works, not merely the 
“de brevitate,” were “ex dono authoris 
Radulphi Freman.” 

There is nothing in the translations 
themselves to tell against this hypothesis. 
The method of translation, and the degree of 
fidelity, are the same in all 
As for style, the two known works show 
differences in themselves, for the “de 
brevitate ” possesses a regularity of couplet 
and diction which is not present in the 
“Consolatio,” written almost thirty years 
earlier. There is the same variation in the 
two anonymous works: the “ de clementia ” 
is very like the ‘Consolatio’ in its sober 
English and its run-on couplets, while the 
‘Epistle, which is later, is as regular as, or 
perhaps more regular than, the “de brevi- 
tate.” 


S. MUSGROVE. 
Armidale, N.S.W. 


AMERICA.—This_ presumably coin- 


cided approximately both in regard to the 
incidence of occurrence and duration to the 


| Ice Age in Europe and Asia north of the 
retain his Acute and Redundant wit with | 


four works. | 





Himalaya. During the maximum phase of 
the Glacial Period, however, there is unmis- 
takable evidence that the intensity of the 
glacial conditions, in consequence probably 
of superabundant precipitation, was greatly 
in excess of the other continents, for the 
whole of North America was at one time 
completely covered with a sheet of 
ice irom the pole southward as far as the 
parallel of 38 deg. on the Atlantic side of 
the United States and to the latitude of 40 
deg. to 45 deg. on the western or Pacific side, 
though it is suggested that the intensely cold 
phase was not of such long duration in 
comparison with the other icy epochs, This 
optimum phase probably occurred during 
the second Glacial Epoch in Europe, notably 
that of the Mindel Period, when the icy 
covering reached as far south as the 50th 
parallel on the lowlands of northern Ger- 
many, which is about eight hundred miles 
short of the corresponding point it reached 
in North America, as already indicated, 

At the present day, although there are 
some very extensive glaciers in Alaska with- 
in the Arctic circle, and in the islands of 
the Arctic Ocean to the north, which come 
down to sea level, the only part of the North 
American region which still possess an ice- 
cap of any magnitude is Greenland which 
is presumed to be from 6,000 to 9,000 feet 
in thickness, commencing in about North 
Latitude 82 deg. and terminating as far 
south as the parallel of 62 deg. approxi- 
mately. 

WILLIAM HaARcCOURT-BATH. 


“ HINTS FOR WIVES.”—At some un- 

stated date, probably in the early Vic- 
torian period, the Editors of the Family 
Friend compiled a volume entitled ‘ The 
Practical Housewife.’ Interspersed with 
receipts of various kinds, are “hints for 
husbands” and “hints for wives.” Under 
the latter heading I note one which deserves 
to be rescued from its obscurity as a side- 
light on Victorian domestic life. The authors 
recommend the wife to study the newspaper, 
during her husband’s absence, in order to 


| have subjects for conversation on his return. 


THE GLACIAL PERIOD IN NORTH | 


“Run your eye,” they say “ over its home 
and foreign news, glance rapidly at the acci- 
dents and casualties, carefully scan the 
leading articles, and at tea time, when your 
husband again takes up the paper, say ‘ My 
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dear, what an awful state of things there 
seems to be in India,’ or ‘what a terrible 


calamity at the Glasgow theatre,’ or ‘ trade | 


appears to be flourishing in the north,’ and 
depend upon it, down will go the paper. If 
he has not read the information, he will 
hear it from your lips, and when you have 
done he will ask, ‘ Did you, my dear, read 
Simpson’s letter upon the discovery of 
chloroform?’ Whether you did or not, you 
will gradually get into as cosy a chat as ever 
you enjoyed and you will soon discover that, 
rightly used, the newspaper is the wife’s real 
friend, for it keeps the husband at home, 
and supplies capital topics for every-day 
table-talk.” 
P. D. M. 


(GEORGE HERBERT.—Perhaps a trace of 
“Holy Master Herbert’s” former in- 
terest in plays, as well as other secular 
amusements survives in his poem, ‘ The Pil- 
grimage,’ stanza four of which begins: 
At length I got unto the gladsome hill, 
Where lay my hope, 
Where lay my heart. 

No one would suspect in this an uncon- 
scious reference to Kyd’s ‘ Spanish Tragedy,’ 
yet compare lines 90-1 of Act iv, Scene iv: 
Heere lay my hope, and heere my hope hath ende: 
Heere lay my hart, and heere my hart was slaine. 
(where there is the usual play on words). 

It is even possible to see in the next line, 

Heere lay my treasure, heere my treasure lost, 


a suggestion for Herbert’s third stanza, des- 
cribing the loss of all his gold “save one 
good angell.” 
R. G. HowartTu. 
University of Sydney. 


HE DOODLE-BUG.—The new weapon 

with which our enemy has attacked us 

has borne a number of names since its 

appearance over Southern England on 13 
June. 

Officially it has always been referred to 
as a pilotless aircraft. 
divided between flying bomb, fly bomb, 
robot and doodle bug or bomb. The public 
in London has now generally accepted 


doodle bug, doodle bomb or simply doodle. | 


The origin of this expression, as given in 
the Press, is that certain squadrons of the 
Ninth American Air Force, stationed in an 
area where they were called upon to assist 
in shooting down these pilotless aircraft, 





The Press has been | 





christened this activity “‘doodle-bug hunt- 
ing,” and the name stuck. “ Doodle-bug ” 
is defined in the ‘ Dictionary of American 
English’ as “ The larva of various insects, 
especially the ant lion,” with examples from 
1866 to 1903. “ Doodle,” as a contraction 
of this, has examples of 1887 and 1899. 

Here we have under our observation in 
the last month an interesting example of the 
manner in which the English and American 
streams of language tend to flow away from 
one another in spite of the pronounced in- 
fluence of the latter on the former. While 
to Americans the modern usage is merely 
a jocular transferred sense of a well-known 
word describing an insect, to the English, 
who know nothing of ant lions, a doodle- 
bug will hence forward be a pilotless aircraft 
and nothing else. 

Future dictionaries will therefore have to 
record the secondary American sense of a 
word becoming the primary English sense. 

ST. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


It is credibly reported that the chiefs of 
the Nazi party are exceedingly annoyed to 
hear that this latest superlative triumph of 
the Nazi “inventive genius” has been 
greeted in England with a highly indecorous 
title. Why should this be so? I am informed 
that the word “ doodle” means to “ trifle,” 
and that the light and airy, if at times (as 
it seems to a Sassenach!) inconsequent, 
course followed by the strains of the Scots 
bagpipe have been known to earn for it 
the equally unappreciative title of “ doodle- 
sack.” But I am still hunting for an authori- 
tative pronouncement, and have even been 
wondering whether Dr. Goebbels might 
oblige. I have also been wondering whether 
this super Nazi insect might be scientifically 
described as a new species of Blatta. Are 
we not told, in fact, that the chief species of 
“ Blatta” that attack our households in 
Western Europe, are Blatta orientalis, a large 
species often called “ Black-beetle,” and the 
“Croton bug” scientifically known as 
Ectobia Germanica? Can we hope that a 
scientific name, say, for instance Endo-bia 
Germanica, would be more pleasing to Dr. 
Goebbels than the disrespectful title which 
I hesitate to repeat? 

SAXONICUS. 


HERTS MARRIAGES AT MAYFAIR 
(see clxxxvi. 247; clxxxvii. 102).— 
7 Dec. 


1748. Thomas Wightwick, of 





yia 
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Ali Hallows, London Wall, and Mary Bird, 
of Welling, Herts. 

1748. 23 Feb. Clement Draper, of St. 
John’s, Hartford and Sarah Peirce, of Bay- 
ford, Herts. 

1748. 4 Mar. Thomas Warren and Sarah 
Draper, of All Saints’, Harford. 

1749. 31 Mar. William Messeder and 
Mary Bailes, of East Barnet, Herts. 

1749, 25 April. John Turner and Ann 
Black, of Dixwell [Digswell], Herts. 

1749. 22 June. Thomas Johnson and 
Elizabeth Turner, of Hempsted, Herts. 

* 1749. 7 July. Richard Peedoman and 
Elizabeth Mansell, of Abbots Langley, Herts. 


1749, 23 July. Robert Harris, of Hemp- | 


stead, Herts, and Elizabeth Treadwell, of 
Fulham, Middlesex. 

1749. 4 Aug. James Dew and Mary 
Chalkley, of St. John’s, Hertford. 


1749. 14 Sept. William, Earl of Kens- | 
ington and Rachell Hill of Hempstead, 
Herts. 


1749. 26 Sept. William Ansell, of Chip- 
ping Barnet, Herts, and Jane Madeley, of 
St. Ann’s, Soho. 

1749. 19 Oct. William Mountague and 
Susanna Hawtree, of St. Michael’s in St. 
Albans, Herts. 


1749. 14 Nov. Isaac Burrey and Sarah 
Smither, of Bushey, Herts. 
1749. 29 Nov. John Chapman and Ann 


Lumley, of Hunsdon, Herts. 

1749. 7 Dec. Daniel Debits and Hannah 
Wright, of East Barnet, Herts. 

1749. 8 Jan. John Bennet and Alice 
Smith, of Rickmansworth, Herts. 

1749. 17 Feb. William Findlay of Alden- 
ham, Herts, and Mary Johnson, of St. 
George, Bloomsbury. 

1750. 31 Mar. William Smith and Han- 
nah Bradshaw, of Watford, Herts. 


1750. 5 April. Robert Bygrave, of Aling- | 
ham [Aldenham], Herts, and Esther Tom- | 


lingson, of Estry [Elstree], Herts. 
1750. 28 June. Thomas Wildman, of St. 


Andrew’s, Hertford, and Susanna Saunders, | 


of All Saints’, Hertford. 
1750, 29 July. 
Sarah Petters, of Bishops Stortford, Herts. 


1750. 31 July. - William Wall and Sarah | 


Woodham, of Broxbourn, Herts. 


1750. 29 Aug. Joseph Pearce, of Lyston | 
[Layston], Herts, and Mary Wood, of Rush- | 


den, Herts. 








Sellers, of Little Barkhamsted, Herts. 

1750. 11 Sept. William Seabrook and 
Elizabeth Waby, of Harpindine [Harpenden], 
Herts. 

1750. 29 Sept. Charles Andrews and 
Mary Coele, of Breckington [Brickendon], 
Hartford, Hartfordshire. 

1750. 30 Sept. William Nichols and Mary 
Hetherington, of Hatfield, Herts, 

1750. 22 Oct. John Turner, of St. 
Michael’s in St. Albans, Herts, and Rebecca 
Tompkins, of Stanmare, Middx. 

1750. 3 Nov. Henry Cockin, of Watford, 
Herts, and Sarah Johnson, of St. Andrews, 
Holborn, Middx. 





Henry Applegarth and !| 


1750. 5 Sept. John Godfrey and Susan | 


1750. 13 Nov. William Dray and Grace 
| Swains, of Hatfield, Herts. 
1750. 18 Nov. James Bunnage and 


| Susannah Mellor, of St, Peter’s in St. Albans, 
| Herts. 
1750. 26 Nov. John Bassill and Elizabeth 
| Mullocks, of Hatfield, Herts. 
1750. 27 Nov. John Somervell and Ann 

| Aldridge, of Rickmersworth, Herts. 
| 1750. 13 Dec. Benjamin Stevens and 
| Frances Goodyer, of Cheshunt, Herts. 
| 1750. 14 Jan. Mathew Bishop and 
| Susannah Beblies, of Bushey, Herts. 
| 1750. Feb. 3. John Scales, of Westmill, 
| Herts, and Sarah Hore, of St. Michael's 
Royal, London. 

1750. 10 Feb. John Tothill, of Cheshunt, 
Herts, and Hannah Littilfield, of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn. 


1750. 15 Feb. James Taylor and Mary 
| Goss, of Barnet, Herts. 
' 1750. 8 Mar. William Braithwaite and 


| Mary Crowther, of St. Peter’s in St. Albans, 
Herts. 
' 1751. 9 July, Arthur Warren and Mary 
| Warren, of Tewin, Herts. 

1751. 26 Aug. Joseph Haddock and 
Sarah Albert, of Mims, Herts. 

1751. 6 Nov. Philip Elridge and Ann 
Park, of Sabrigworth, Herts. 

1751. 15. Nov. John Homes and Eliza- 
| beth Beek of Watford, Herts. 

1751. 8 Dec. Richard Cann and Mary 
Ridell, of Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

1751. 14 Dec. Edward Godfrey and Sarah 
| Brown, of Welling, Herts. 
1751. 18 Dec. Stephen Salter and Sarah 


Wankford, of Rickmersworth, Herts. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Readers’ Queries. 


(THE HOT SPRINGS, NEAR BRISTOL; 

AND THE HOTWELLS, BRISTOL. 
—At ante p. 53 Mr. W. L. SCLATER brought 
to a close his interesting series of “ Letters 
addressed by Eliza Draper to the Strange 
Family, 1776-1778.” In that issue he stated 
that the writer of those letters died on 3 
Aug. 1778 “ at the Hot Springs (now called 
Clifton), near Bristol,’ and was buried in 
Bristol Cathedral. 

In my article on “The Rev. Jeremiah 
Smith 1653-1723, ‘The Champion of The 
Trinity ’ 1719,” published in ‘ N. and Q.’ of 
3 and 10 Nov. 1934—with a single corrigen- 
dum in ‘ N. and Q.’ of 16 Feb. 1935, p. 126, 
and supplemented in further articles which 
appeared in ‘N. and Q.’ on 5 Jan. 1935 and 
6 Nov. 1943 respectively—I mentioned that 
his great-grandson Richard Smith. (1774- 
1847) “ became one of the leading solicitors 
of his time, being head of the firm which 
is now Janson, Cobb, Pearson & Co.”, 
and that “he married twice, his first wife 
being Jane, née Clark, a daughter of George 
Clark, of Ramsgate, Co. Kent.” 

The death of such first wife was an- 
nounced in The Times of 7 Nov. 1805, as 
follows: —‘‘ On Monday last,” i.e. on Mon- 
day 4 Nov. 1805, “at the Hotwells, Bristol, 
of a decline, Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. Richard 
Smith, of Basinghall Street, London, soli- 
citor.” 

Could some kindly reader inform me 
whether “The Hot Springs, near Bristol” 
of 1778 were the same place as “ The Hot- 
wells, Bristol,’ of 1805? 

L. G. H. HortTon-SMITH. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


[For “she died... at the Hot Springs (now 
called Clifton... read “she died... at the 
Hot Wells at Clifton.” The Hot Wells, so much 
frequented in the eighteenth century, when they 
were almost as fashionable at Bath, as at Clifton, 
whose history goes much further back than the 
Wells. At this day the Hotwells is a part of Clif- 
ton, though the medicinal qualities of the waters 
are long ago forgotten. 

C. Roy HupDLeston.]} 


THE BRITISH EMBASSY IN PARIS, 

1641-1660.—There are many references 
in Evelyn’s ‘ Diary ’ to Sir Richard Browne’s 
Embassy Chapel, in which throughout the 
Commonwealth “he kept up the liturgy and 
offices of the Church of England in a time 








when it was so low that in various con- 
troversies both with Papists and Sectaries, 
our divines used to argue for the visibility 
of the Church, from his chapel and congre- 
gation.” It is possible that this shrine of 
Anglicanism still exists somewhere in the 
Marais or the Faubourg St. Germain. Can 
any reader say where? 
J. E. M. 


THE ORIGIN OF.A SURNAME.—I have 

just met a very distressing suggestion 
for the origin of my name. Dr. Maginn 
says it is that always assumed “ when they 
rise in society,. if they ever do,” by those 
whose real patronymic was Looney. I used 
to think it might be a Seotch form of 
“Lane.” Will some authority on proper 
names enlighten, and if possible relieve me? 


GeEorGE G. LOANE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARMS.—I wonder if 

any reader can identify fof me a panel 
of arms dated 1587 on a (German?) book 
binding. In the centre is a mitre, around 
which are four quarterings (1) a porcupine 
(?) holding a staff, (2) a lion rampant, (3) 


‘a goat (?), (4) a V or reversed chevron. ° 


Around the arms are the letter EVA ZK MD 
87. These are repeated in larger form above 
the panel, with the date 1587 below.. On the 
title page appear two ownership marks. The 
first, overscrawled, reads: Monasterii 
Cemis .. .; the second a stamp: Bibliothece 
Monasterii Altovadensis. The first may be 
a clue if the following letters could be read; 
but I cannot identify either name. 


A. J. 
Wigan. 


[PICKER FAMILY OF WOLVERTON, 

KINGSCLERE, IBWORTH, HAN- 
NINGTON, HANTS.—Any _ information 
regarding this family would be very wel- 
come. Dickers Farm, according to the 
‘Victoria County History’ still bears the 
name of its seventeenth-century tenants 
(Court Rolls of 1661). In the village of Han- 
nington I have recently been able to com- 
pile the brief pedigree from wills, etc., but 
unfortunately the Hampshire Wills are not 
available during the war and the Wolverton 
and Hannington Registers are lost and 
present ones commenced much too late to 
be of use. Thomas Dicker of Wolverton, 
yeoman, will dated 10 Jan. 1652, mentions 
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his brother, John Dicker of Kingsclere who 
was evidently the father of John Dicker of 
Ibworth and Walter Dicker of Kingsclere 
Woodlands, living 1671-4 the latter who mar- 
ried probably Sarah, a daughter of Giles Tull 
of Midgham, Berks. Thomas had a son, 
Thomas, of Kingsclere Woodlands, will 
dated 18 Feb. 1674 and besides three daugh- 
ters Katharine Tyler, a widow 1674. Mary 
Morgan, residuary legatee of her brother 
Thomas and sole executrix of his will 1675. 
Eleanor Platt, another son Henry Dicker of 
Wolverton, probably deceased before 1671, 
but whose eldest daughter Mary Dicker 
married Laurence Head at Stanford Dingley, 
Berks, 22 Jan. 1671/2 and dying 1676, 
left two daughters, Mary who married 


at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel 22 June 1699 
James Strode Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn 
and Buckhold' Bradfield, Berks, she 
being then of Basildon, Berks, and 


Eleanor, who married Charles Coxwell Esq. 
of Ablington, Bibury, Glos., before 1696, 
but who was dead before 6 Nov. 1702. Mary 
the widow of Laurence Head, married at 
Basildon, Thomas Buckeridge, gent., of 
Basildon, 29 Oct. 1677, she being described 
in the licence as of Bradfield, Berks. By 
this marriage she had sole issue, Thomas 
Buckeridge, baptised at Basildon, 4 Aug. 
1678: matriculated at St. John’s College, 
Oxon, 18 June 1695, died in London, s.p. 
buried at Basildon 27 June 1698. Mary 
Buckeridge is said in a Chancery suit dated 
6 Nov. 1702, Strode v. Head, to have been 
then dead but Administration of her goods 
etc., was not granted to her husband till 
6 Aug. 1706, nor can her burial be found 
either at Basildon or elsewhere, so far. 
Her daughter, Mary Head, was evidently 
living with her mother and _ step-father 
Thomas Buckeridge in 1699, the time of 
her marriage to James Strode at Lincoln's 
Inn. 
A. STEPHENS DYER. 
207 Kingston Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 


TWo CHURCHES IN ONE CHURCH- 

YARD.—The village of Swaffham Prior, 
near Cambridge, is notable from the fact 
that in its steeply-rising churchyard there 
still stand two more or less ruinous churches, 
the present parish church of St. Mary’s and 
the now unused church of St. Cyriac. The 
former seems to be Norman and Early 
English; when its steeple was long ago 








struck by lightning, the worshippers thought 
fit to abandon it, so that for many years 
it remained in ruins, They then resorted to 
the later and immediately adjoining struc- 
ture of debased Gothic, the tower of which 
still terminates in an embattled polygonal 
lantern; it was dedicated to St. Cyriac. The 
main body-of the church of St. Mary—but 
not its tower—having been restored in 1902, 
it once more became the parish church and 
the two benefices were then united by Act 
of Parliament. 

At Fulbourn, in the same neighbourhood, 
two churches formerly stood in the same 
churchyard, and there were two parishes. 
The tower of All Saints fell in 1766 and 
totally ruined .the building; the other church 
was dedicated to St. Vigor. At a later date 
the two livings were consolidated. 

At Burwell, also near Cambridge, still 
stands the noble church of St. Mary’s; for- 
merly in that village there was, about 200 
yards away, a second church, dedicated to 
St. Andrew. 

I learn that two churches in one church- 
yard are to be met with in other Cambridge- 
shire villages. What was the cause of this 
anomaly in ancient times? Were there two 
or more Manors in certain adjacent village 
areas? It would be interesting to know of 
other instances in dioceses other than Ely. 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


PAINTINGS EXHIBITED AT THE 

ROMAN GAMES.—In what source is 
recorded the anecdote according to which 
the City Prefect of Rome in the time of 
Honorius used the inscriptions on the 
paintings exhibited at the Games as a means 
of mocking at the Christians’ God? This 
story is quoted, without reference, in Pro- 
fessor Alféldi’s recent work on the Roman 
contorniates (p. 66). The existence of such 
paintings is of interest as offering a possible 
clue to the source of some of the contor- 
niate designs. 


JocELYN M. C. ToynBEE. 
22 Park Town, Oxford. 


MATTHEW BUCKINGER (see clxiv. 194; 

clxxili. 296; clxxxv. 117).—At the above 
references some particulars are given of the 
amazing accomplishments of this ‘“‘ Famous 
Little Man,” born in 1674, who had no 
hands, feet, nor thighs. At the second refer- 
ence an illustration appears, showing his 
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minute penmanship. His fame was evidently | 
long remembered, for Horace Walpole, | 
writing to George Montagu, 11 Jan. 1764, | 
alludes to “a hand as small as Buckinger’s, | 
who used to write the Lord’s prayer in the | 
compass of a silver penny.” The accepted 
date of Buckinger’s death seems to be 1722. 
But this is due to misunderstanding. There 
appeared in 1723 “ Two Elegies on the Much 
to be lamented*Death of Matthew Buckin- 
ger . . . To which is Subjoin’d, Buckinger 
Reviv'd . . . Edinburgh, Printed by William 
Adams,” a quarto pamphlet of ten leaves. 
The first elegy says that Buckinger “ de- 
parted this Life at Cork, this Instant August 
1722,” the second, here attributed to Swift, 
that he “dy’d at Cork, September 28th, 
1722.” °The two elegies are followed by 
“ Buckinger Revived,” a verse piece dated 
“April 2d, 1723,” in which Buckinger 
protests, “ Death hath not thrust me to the 
Shades below.” The second elegy was re- 
printed in one of the three (?) editions of 
‘The Drapier’s Miscellany’ printed by 
James Hoey in Dublin, 1733. A folio broad- 
side elegy in the British Museum, 1876, f. 
1(108), “On the Much lamented Death of 
Matthew Buckinger,” has written ‘upon it 
in pencil, “after 1733.” Further, in the 
Dublin Gazette for June 29-3 July 1725, I 
have come upon an advertisement of a per- 
formance by “ Mr. Buckinger the wonder- 
ful little man.” Can anyone produce evi- 
dence to establish the date of Buckinger’s 
death? It is clear that 1722 cannot be right. 


HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


RULWER.—I am anxious to obtain bio- 
graphical details of the Rev. Mr. Bul- 
wer who I believe was alive in 1830, and 
who for some time—prior to 1828—was 
resident in Madeira. 
H...G. 


REV. EDWARD PHILLIPS c. 1760-1772. 
—The above-named was rector of 
Jordanston, Co. Pembroke, from 1766 to 
1772. He is described as “ B.A.” I am 
anxious to trace his previous history and 
to. what living he removed in 1772. 
P. D. M. 


— 


Replies. 





——..., 


EASTER SEPULCHRES, 
(clxxxvii. 16.) 


N Easter Sepulchre, I suppose, was 
strictly a box, or some other kind of 
wooden receptacle, into which a consecra- 
ted wafer was put, together with a cross, 
for the purpose of the well-known Easter 
rite. Not unnaturally, these have every- 
where perished, unless, indeed, the painted, 
so-called “ pyx,” that is preserved at Wark- 
leigh church, mid-Devon, be really of this 
character. The name, however, has been 
extended, perhaps a little illogically, so as 
to embrace the structural, and therefore 
more permanent, stone niches, or stone 
pedestals, into or onto, which this recep- 
tacle was deposited; and in this sense | 
shall use it during the remainder of this 
note. There are, however, one or two sur- 
viving examples of important movable, 
wooden, chest-like structures that were 
quite independent of the fabric-of the 
church, and that were apparently used for 
this same purpose. One of these is at Coity, 
in Glamorganshire, and a second is at Cow- 
thorpe, in Yorkshire (W.R.). The first of 
these is so remarkable that I venture to 
describe it at some length. Longer than it is 
wide, and lofty in proportion to its other two 
dimensions, it stands now (or stood when 
I examined it, in 1919), as it was doubtlessly 
always meant to stand, on its four legs, with 
its quite plain back against the north wall 
of the chancel; and is finished with a coped 
top, the two gable ends of which are 
crocketted, whilst one (the east) exhibits a 
shield, on which is 1H.c. In front are six 
elaborately carved panels, three of which, 
forming the top row, and the middle of 
which in the bottom row, display Instru- 
ments of the Passion. Here are the pierced 
hands and feet, a heart, the hand of Judas, 
with a money-bag, a cock (? on a hand-rail), 
a column (? to which Our Lord was bound), 
and the other usual devices, as well as some 
that I do not understand. Apparently it's 





AMES GORDON.—‘ Eccentric charac- 
ter.” On what conceivable ground has 


he been given a notice in the ‘ D.N.B.’? 
C2. 


of the reign of Henry VII, or Henry VIIl, 
| but I cannot speak with certainty. Apart 
from these two examples, I do not know 
of any others. 
Of monumental Easter sepulchres, if I 
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may be permitted so to call them, we may 
perhaps make two divisions. One of these 
consists of Easter sepulchres pure and 
simple, that were never meant for any other 
purpose; and the other of niches, or chest- 
tombs, or a combination of both, that were 
primarily intended for memorials of the 
dead, and the occasional, and secondary, 
use of which as Easter Sepulchres was in- 
cidental only, It is quite possible, indeed, 
that every medieval sepulchral niche, or 
chest-tomb, on the north side of an aisle-less 
chancel, or, in the case of a chancel that pos- 
sesses a north aisle, or north chapel, that 
extends as far eastward as itself, on the north 
side of such aisle, or chapel, is really of 
this latter character; and this even though 
it involve a recumbent effigy. Thus, we 
know, for example, that the eighth Lord 
Dacre, who died in 1533, “directed that his 
tomb should be prepared on the north side 
of Hurstmonceaux [Sussex] chapel ‘ for the 
placing of the sepulchre of Our Lord, with 
all fitting furniture thereto, in honour of the 
most Blessed Sacrament’.” This is a mag- 
nificent canopied chest-tomb, with two re- 
cumbent figures, respectively of Lord Dacre 
himself and of a son who predeceased him; 
but it bears, so far as I have noticed, no 
indication whatever of its secondary pur- 
pose. It is impossible, however, in the case 
of a monument of this character, and simi- 
larly sited, to decide, in the absence alike of 
documentary evidence and of any distinctive 
indication on the monument itself, whether 
it was, or was not, intended to serve also as 
an Easter sepulchre; though there is perhaps 
always a strong presumption, in the absence 
of any circumstance tending in an opposite 
direction, that it was. We cannot put it 
higher than that. Luckily, on the other hand, 
examples are not wanting in which 
sepulchral monuments unmistakably bear 
evidence of this secondary use. Such, for 
instance, is the tomb of Rector Thomas 
Smyth, at Woodleigh Church, South Devon, 
sculptured at the back of which are a Pieta, 
a Resurrection (with two sleeping soldiers), 
and the Angel at the Tomb. 

With regard to monumental Easter 
sepulchres that were Easter sepulchres pure 
and simple, there is again corresponding 
difficulty in their precise identification. 


Where a wall-niche, or apparent chest-tomb, 
bears clear indicia of this purpose, there is, 
Such is 


of course, no room for hesitation. 








the splendid Easter sepulchre in the choir of 
Lincoln Minster, with its three sleeping 
soldiers; the even more splendid examples, 
also with sleeping soldiers, at Patrington, in 
Yorkshire (E.R.), and especially at Hawton, 
in Nottinghamshire; the lovely little 
sepulchre, of perhaps unique design, and 
again with sleeping soldiers, at Sibthorpe, in 
the same county; the wonderful instance, 
with its Resurrection, at Heckington, in Lin- 
colnshire; and the remarkable, late, Renais- 
sance example at Tarrant Hinton, in Dorset- 
shire, with its significant inscription: 
“ Venite et videte ubi positus erat Dominus.” 
Such too, again, are two, and possibly three, 
members of the strange, little, local Somer- 
set group of highly specialised sepulchres 
that lies to the west of Taunton, at Luc- 
combe, Monksilver, Milverton, Porlock (two 
occurrences), Selworthy, and Winsford. 
These resemble chest-tombs, and were 
originally located in the north-east corner 
of the chancel, though those at Selworthy 
and Milverton are now hopelessly misplaced. 
As Easter sepulchres, of course, they have, 
negatively, no memorial inscriptions, or other 
sepulchral indications, whereas, positively, 
that at Luccombe is ornamented with floral 
designs, whilst both at Porlock (one is now 
displaced, in the north porch, and has 
probably been rejected for its later, and 
better executed, successor) have in front of 
them sacred emblems, in shape of heart, feet, 
and hands, 

Easter sepulchres, however, with clear 
indicia, are comparatively rare; and where 
we have nothing else to go on save some 
kind of recess in the north wall of the 
chancel, the meaning of which is not obvious 
at first sight, whether, or not, this is really 
an Easter sepulchre must always remain a 
matter of conjecture, 

If such recess be richly ornamented, like 
the wonderfully elaborate example at 
Arnold, in Nottinghamshire (though I know 
this only from a picture) the presumption 
that it is really an Easter sepulchre is strong. 
On the other hand, the plainer we find it, 
the more the presumption weakens. Dr. Cox 
(‘English Church Furniture,’ 1907, p. 75) 
says that “The most usual form [of an 





Easter sepulchre] seems to have been a 
recess in the [north] chancel wall, reaching 
| to the floor and covered by a cusped and 
croketted arch”; but obviously this is also 
a good description of a sepulchral monu-. 
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ment that has lost its recumbent effigy, or 
even, in some cases, its memorial slab or 
brass. If accepted, it is practically equiva- 
lent to a confession that the majority of 
Easter sepulchres can never be unmistak- 
ably identified. 

I am not quite sure what Mr. STEER 
desires when he asks for “details.” Does 
he mean a kind of catalogue raisonné? If so, 
I shall be glad to compile one, so far as it 
goes, out of my own notes of perhaps four 
thousand English churches. But I cannot be 
sure that its “ details’”’ would be of much 
value—whether a large part of it would be 
much more than mere simplex enumeratio 
—till I have made some experimental 
progress with the work! 


JosepH E. Morris. 


‘WHO's WHO’ AND ITS FOUNDER 

(clxxxvi. 224; clxxxvii. 62)—I was 
profoundly interested in Messrs, A. and C. 
Black’s letter on this subject at the last 
reference. My mother well remembered her 
uncle, Alfred Head Baily, coming to dine 
with her father John Baily, Q.C., in 1849, 
with the first copy of the new publication in 
his hand. She was about eleven years of 
age at the time; and, many years later, she 
recalled to me how pleased her uncle had 
been with the fruition of his idea. As to 
the size of ‘ Who’s Who’ on its first appear- 
ance, she told me that it was of about-the 
size of a rather small ‘Daily Mail Year 
Book’ at the time of the latter’s first 
appearance. 

With my own letter and that of Messrs. 
Black before them, readers of ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ five years hence—in 1949—will be 
able to render due homage to the past in 
celebrating the centenary of ‘ Who’s Who.’ 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


OSEPH DEAN PHILIP (clxxxvi. 271).— 
This man was admitted a pensioner at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 14 June 1849; 
he did not reside, but migrated to St. John’s, 
where he was admitted 13 Oct. 1849, being 
described in the Admission Register as 
“born in New York.” 


of parentage or date of birth are given. He 
came into residence in the Michaelmas term 
1849, matriculated in the University, and 
kept five terms at St. John’s, then migrating 
again to Queens’ College. His name appears 





No further details | 


as a pensioner of Queens’ in the University 
Calendar from 1852 to 1857, but he did not 
proceed to a degree. : 

“Luther at the Diet of Worms” was the 
subject set for the Chancellor’s English 
Medal in 1856; the Medal was awarded to 
Oswald William Wallace, of Emmanuel 
College, so presumably Philip’s was an un- 
successful attempt. We have no further 
record of his career. 


YP. ee 


ps 'TAPPINGER * (clxxxvii. 36, 84).—This 

looks like a bad shot at “ tappit-hen,” 
the wine-bottle next larger than the mag- 
num. Larger still than the tappft-hen is the 
jereboam, and largest of all, but semi- 
mythical in Britain, the rehoboam. The 
tappit-hen generally holds as much as two 
magnums, or four times the ordinary 
“ bottle,” the jereboam twice as much again, 
and the rehoboam twice as much as the 
jereboam. But these capacities are not 
always strictly indicated by the names; they 
depend on the nature of the contents and 
other circumstances. Such big bottles have 
been used chiefly, I think, to contain the 
wines of France. The magnum is happily 
familiar to most of us, but the others have, 
naturally, always been scarcer in an ascend- 
ing scale, and are likely to remain so, which 
is regrettable, for the bigger the bottle the 
better the wine. 

“ Tappit,” being Scots for “ topped,” i.e., 
tufted, betrays the northern origin of this 
out-size vessel, when it had a lid with a 
knob or toorie, and was used for various 
beverages. 


W. W. G. 


MANX SURNAMES AND _ ORTHO- 

GRAPHY (clxxxvii. 59)—The surname 
Crellin does probably represent a rare 
‘“* MacNellen ” which is evidenced only for 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Meta- 
thesis of Crennell, which was formed later 
from “ MacReynylt,” may also have con- 
tributed to the existing Crellins. The change 
from cN to Cr—(Ma)cNellen to Crellin—is 
purely a matter of pronunciation, and I do 
| not understand why orthography is made 
| responsible for it in the query. Modern dis- 
| like of initial cn has resulted in many such 
| changes in surnames and place-names. Thus 
| 





Manx Criggal (almost extinct) is for the six- 
teenth century “ MacNichol ”; Manx cronk, 
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hill, for Irish cnoc with nasalization; Mayo 
MacReill for MacNeill. (Speakers of 
English have overcome the obstacle in cnoc 
—knock—by omitting the initial c). 

So much for.pronunciation. As regards 
orthography, there is no evidence or like- 
lihood that Manx was ever spelt like modern 
Scots Gaelic. So far as is known, the: first 
man to write down the language was a 
Welsh bishop of Sodor- and Man named 
Phillips in the translation of the Prayer- 
book which he finished in 1610. His freely- 
accented orthography, only partially phon- 
etic, has, with omission of the accents and 
other modifications, been followed ever 
since. It was akin to that employed for 
Scottish Gaelic a hundred years previously 
in the Book of the Dean of Lismore, but 
never generally adopted in Scotland. The 
eculiarities of that compilation and of 
Phillips's rendering of Manx Gaelic have 
been attributed to Anglian (Northumbrian) 
influences by Rhys in his Appendix to the 
printed text of ‘Bishop Phillips’ Prayer- 
book’ (Manx Soc. Publications, vols. xxxii. 
xxxiii), Rhys’s essay was reprinted separately 
the title ‘Outlines of the 
Phonology of Manx Gaelic.’ 

W. W. GILL. 


In ‘An Account of the Isle of Man,’ etc., 
by George Woods, published 1811, the 
author quotes “King’s description of the 
Isle of Man published with his Vale Royal, 
London, 1656, fol. p. 30” which mentions 
a “Mr. Thomas Crelling.” I am no 
authority in this matter, which might be 
cleared by some Manx expert, but, if Crel- 
ling represents the earliest form, I suggest 
that the name came into being during the 
time of the Norse occupation as perhaps 
“Gelling” and other Manx names did and 
the meaning of its origin might be sought 
for in that direction. 

T. A. PyTcHEs. 


HOLDEN, MARTYR 

(clxxxvii, 36). — The Privy Council 
sent a letter on 1 April 1555 to 
the Sheriff of Sussex, bidding him 
apprehend one Holden of Withyam, for 


NICHOLAS 











seditious preaching (Acts of Privy Council | 
V). It appears also from Foxe’s Latin | 
edition (p. 730) and from Crespin’s ‘ Histoire | 
des Martyrs’ (modern edition ii, 436) that | 


a Weaver named Nicholas Holden was burnt | 





at Mayfield on 24 Sept. 1556 along with John 
Hart and Thomas Ravendale (see ‘ Foxe,’ 
viii, 250). 

J. F. MOZLEy. 


THE CYCLOPES (clxxxvii. 16).—It is a 
mistake to say that Homer does not 
specify that Polyphemus, the Cyclope whom 
Ulysses blinded, had only one eye. The name 
of Ki'xAwy in Greek means exactly a being 
with one “circular eye.” The feat of 
Ulysses is described in ‘ Odyssey’ (book ix, 
380-383), when Homer puts in the mouth 
of Ulysses the following verses: 
kai tor’ éyiw aooov pépov éx rupdsy audi 
éraipo torvt’. . . 
of peév poxAdy éddvTes eAduvov dfiv ex axpw 
dpOaruG évéperoar etc. 

In the same book of ‘ Odyssey,’ (502) 
Ulysses, addressing Polyphemus, says to him 
Kixdwoy, ai xv tis oe xatabvytav dvOpwrwv 
bhbadpod eipyrat deixeAXinv adAawrtiv etc. 

The use of the singular in both passages 
is a quite clear indication of the Homeric 
belief. 

As for Pope, speaking of Polyphemus’ 
“blazing eyes,” he is not literal translator. 
I must mention the following from a dic- 
tionary of Classical Antiquities, and from 
the article ““ Cyclopes”: “In works of art, 
the Cyclopes are represented as giants with 
one eye in their forehead, though there is 
generally an indication of a pair of eyes 
in the usual place,” the last sentence of this 
reference, however, seems to me a little 
obscure, not to say contradictory. 

DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


D. THIELCKE (clxxxvii. 58).—This 

engraver is mentioned in ‘ Engravings 
and their Value,’ by J. H. Slater, fifth edi- 
tion, 1921, p. 647. “Specimens of this 
engraver’s works, which mostly consisted of 
fancy subjects, are not often met with. He 
was working between 1805 and 1816, and in 
1810 was issued from Queen’s House a book 
of six plates, after Princess Elizabeth, and 
four of which, in colours, were disposed of 
as recorded. Six India Proofs £2 2s., and 
four of a set in colours, proofs £5 18s.” 

My copy of. Wilson’s ‘ History of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School’ contains two other 
engravings by Thielcke in addition to those 
mentioned at the above reference. Sir 
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William Dawes, Bart., Archbishop of York, 
painted by G. Kneller and engraved by 
Thielcke, and Hugh Boulter, Archbishop of 
Armagh. The painter of the latter is not 


given. Thielcke’s name is in the list of 
subscribers. 
F. W. MorTON PALMER. 
Totnes. 


THREE UNPLACED LUMLEYS (clxxxvi. 

287).—Mr. L. G. H. Horton-SMITH 
quotes an obituary notice which mentions 
“Horton Court, near Chippenham, 
Gloucestershire.” | Horton Court is three 
miles from Chipping Sodbury and I sup- 
pose Chipping Sodbury and Chippenham 
must be 15 or 16 miles apart, which explains 
why a letter addressed “ near Chippenham ” 
was returned. 

There is some account of Horton Court 
in ‘West Country Manors,’ by W. J. Robin- 
son (Bristol, 1930), but no mention of Lum- 
ley occurs therein. In the eighteenth century 
the estate was owned by the Paston family. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


PAYMENT FOR VERMIN (clxxxvii. 40). 

—In 1640 Francis Creswick, of Stan- 
nington, Yorkshire, left by will, for the bene- 
fit of the inhabitants of Stannington, a 
tenement known as Bingley House, together 
with barns and outbuildings, and half an 
oxgang of land. For a number of years 
(up to about 1675) the trustees applied the 
revenues from this bequest to payment for 
repairs to roads and bridges and for the 
slaughter of foxes. The accounts for the 
trust, giving details of payments made, are 
still extant. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 


C. Brears in ‘ Lincs in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries’ (A. Brown & Sons, 
Hull, 1940) writes: 

One of. the duties which in course of time 
developed from the churchwarden to the constable, 
was the destruction of vermin... Everywhere 
there was a tremendous slaughter of sparrows. At 
Deeping St. James in 1779 £2 17s. 8d. was paid 
for 4152, while in 1829 £9 Is. 7d. was expended 
at Sibsey for killing them at 2d. per dozen... 
Tetford, 1816. “Paid for Magpays & sparrews 


£1 15s. 8d.” 
A. L. Cox. 


Sparrows appear in the churchwardens’ 
accounts of Colesbourne, near Cheltenham 
(1754 to 1814). 





At Brighstone, Isle of Wight, 348 dozen 
sparrow heads were charged at £4 7s, in 
1798-99, In 1835 the final payment was 
made, and the vestry resolved that the allow- 
ance for sparrows heads be discontinued.. | 
take these particulars from letters to The 
Times in March 1935, 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


In the Bolton Churchwardens’ Accounts 
for 1682 it is agreed that no allowance be 
made for “ Hedgehoghes,’ ffoxes or other 
vermin, except he can produce a law for 
such payments.” Was there a legal payment, 
if so, or if not, what law is referred to? 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


WHo KILLED COCK ROBIN (clxxxvii. 

77).—By a coincidence Mr. ARUNDELL 
EsDAILE answers my query: “ What was the 
origin of this nursery rhyme? ” in the sum- 
mer number of English. He is reviewing 
Ian A. Gordon’s ‘John Skelton, Poet 
Laureate,’ and begins: “In every nursery 
“Who Killed Cock Robin?’ is said and 
sung. But of alf considerable English poets 
its inspirer, Skelton, is probably the least 
known.” I ought not have needed this clue, 
but I was glad to act on it’ The reference 
is, of course, to ‘The Boke of Phyllip 
Sparowe,’ where it is the sparrow “ whom 








Gib, our cat, has slain.” To his funeral 
came 
All manner of birdes in your kind... 
And robin redbreast, 
He shall be the priest 
The requiem mass to sing... 
The mavis with her whistle 
Shall read there the Epistle .. . 
Our chanters shall be the cuckoo, 
The culver, the stockdoo ... 
The ostrich 
He cannot well fly, 
Nor sing tunably, 
. . . let him rirng the bells. 
He can do nothing else. 





In brief, all the birds of the air, in 180 
“of these lines! 


C. K.R. 


In my copy of. the chap-book, “ An Elegy 
on” is not in the title-page inscription 
(otherwise as C. K. R. describes), but is in- 
cluded in the title above the text. 
In the refrain: “ Fell to sighing and sob- 
bing”; not “. . . a-sighing and a-sobbing.” 
On the back: “ At M. Morgan’s Printing 





Office in Lichfield, Shopkeepers and 








| Travellers may be supplied with all Sorts 
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of Histories, Patters, New and Old Ballads, 
Tom Thumb’s Play Books, Godly Books, 
Cock Robins, etc., etc.” (The old medial s 
js used.) 

E. H. VisiAK. 


Miss Lina Eckenstein in her ‘Comparative 


Studies in Nursery Rhymes,’ 1906, at p. 210 | 


quotes this famous nursery classic as it 


appeared in ‘ Tommy Thumb’s Pretty Song | 


Book,’ 1744. Consisting of only four verses 
without the knell, which is printed as a 
separate rhyme there, it was reprinted in 
‘Tommy Thumb’s Little Story Book’ in 
1771. 

The date of its first separate appearance 
in its extended form is uncertain, but John 


Marshall, of Aldermary Churchyard, Lon- | 


don, issued it as a toy-book about 1785 
under the title of ‘ The Death and Burial 
of Cock Robin.’ 

Gumuchian’s ‘Livres de _ 1lEnfance’ 
assigns a copy of the Lichfield edition, 
apparently without the word “ Elegy ” in the 
title, to circa 1780. (Item No. 1775), but 
this date is probably too early as it is doubt- 
ful if M. Morgan was in business at Lich- 
field at that time. An edition of ‘ Tommy 
Thumb’s Song Book’ was issued by Isaiah 
Thomas at Worcester, Mass. in 1788, and 
‘The Death and Burial’ printed by Samuel 
Hall at Boston appeared in 1791. 

There seems to be no evidence of author- 
ship of the verses available. William Darton, 
jun., published an _ interesting ‘“ sequel ” 
entitled the ‘Trial and Execution of the 
Sparrow for Killing Cock Robin’ with text 
and illustrations on 16 plates, engraved 
throughout, n.d. (c. 1810). 

F. ALGar. 


THOMAS THIRLBY (clxxxvi. 172, 198, 

297)—I must apologise for a mistake 
at the last reference. The letter from Honor 
Lady Lisle to Thomas Thirlby is dated 1538, 
not 1536 as I had copied it. The reference 
is ‘ Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of 
Great Britain,’ edited by Mary Anne Everett 
Wood, vol. iii, p. 30. 

M. H. Dopps. 


SEASONAL MOONS (clxxxvi. 146).—The | 


_English speak of a “hunter’s moon,” 
which, I believe, follows the harvest moon. 


Their “ seedsman’s moon ” is our “ planter’s 


moon.” 


U.S.A. J. ON. 


The Library. 





Historical Scholarship and _ Historical 
Thought. By G. N. Clark. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 6d. net.) 


N inaugural lecture delivered by a 
Regius Professor of Modern History in 
time of war has more than ordinary signi- 
| ficance for students of the subject. It must 
always be a matter of profound interest to 
them to receive from his own lips the “ con- 
fession ’” of his approach to history: in days 
such as these when, as Professor Clark says, 
“ almost all the higher organization of histor- 
| ical studies is out of action or at best con- 
tinues on a ‘care and maintenance’ foot- 
ing,” and consequent disquiet is felt about 
the future of these studies, such a pronounce- 
ment is of no less than vital concern. 

To those of us who believe that the func- 
tion of historical study is essentially to in- 
crease knowledge of the human past, it is 
reassuring to find that Professor Clark is an 
advocate of “ objectivity.” Phrases such as 
“the true historian ... will never-swerve 
from the disinterested search for truth”; 
“‘ research is as much our own (i.e. the his- 
torical faculties’) work as teaching”; “ we 
must not forget that there are such things 
as facts”; “all our knowledge of the past 
has a hard core of facts” are refreshing 
indeed in an age which has produced the 
Norwood Report where we look in vain for 
the inclusion of the acquisition of knowledge 
among the “ three elements which are essen- 
tial to a good education” (p. 66). To the 
| present writer it is a source of bewilder- 
ment that the absorption, verification, and 
re-discovery of historical facts should be 
regarded by so many people, informed as 
well as ignorant, as a dry and burdensome 
process which, if grudgingly conceded as 
necessary, is yet held to stand in need of 
apology, is frequently labelled as “ grub- 
bing,” and is treated as something from 
which children must be sedulously shielded. 
Professor Clark declares that “this is the 
| essential paradox of the historian’s work, 
that he must be scrupulously true to fact 
4 and yet that his work is a work of creative, 
| or rather of recreative, imagination.” But is 
| there really a paradox? Surely facts, in- 
| finitely fascinating, infinitely precious, for 
| without them there could be no history, are 
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the sine qua non of ‘ * recreative imagina- 
tion.” 

It is not surprising to learn that Professor 
Clark, as a working academic historian, in- 
sisting on “ objectivity,” acutely conscious 
of the reality of the past, has no sympathy 
with the now largely discredited doctrine of 
human perfectibility and the more fashion- 
able one of cycles of growth and decay. He 
expresses a wholesome mistrust of “ these 
ready-made keys to all historical problems.” 
He has some timely words about the per- 
verted use of narrative for purposes of 
propaganda, and tilts in passing at the 
“heresy of the light-hearted biographers 
who eke out their disconnected knowledge 
by what seem to them harmless fictions.” 

Of greater import, however, than these 
negative criticisms are Professor Clark’s 
constructive remarks about the aims and 
scope Of historical studies. He rightly 
asserts that historians work with limited 
aims, “ We try to find the truth about this 
or that, not about things in general. Our 
work is not to see life steadily and see it 
whole, but to see one particular portion of 
life right side up and in true perspective.” 
Professor Clark goes on to elaborate what 
any one who has attempted the smallest 
piece of serious historical study will have 
experienced, namely the difficulty of decid- 
ing the limits of the enquiry. Professor 
Clark urges that it is a mistake “ when his- 
torians try to turn chronological periods into 
mutually exclusive subjects :.. We cannot 
all study everything . . . but our principle 
of selection should always be to choose the 
more relevant and omit the less, not to 
apply a mechanical criterion like that of 
date.” 

Professor Clark speaks approvingly of the 
contribution made by historians to the 
general work of social and humane studies, 
and, although an example cited by him of 
economic historians now interpreting “ even 
the neolithic age in terms of net social out- 
put, investment, dnd so forth ” strikes us as 
completely unreal, that such a contribution 
is legitimate must be conceded. Much more 
dubious is the intervention of the historian 
in the apprehension of non-human sciences; 
here Professor Clark is prudently hesitant. 

We have left to the last the point at which 


Professor Clark begins, the effect of the war 
on historical studies, particularly as regards 
the increased impact of the state upon th 
and its demands upon students of history 
of every type. There would seem to bea © 
real danger lest the idea should spread that 
the most important function yet performed 
by the historical schools of our universities 
has been the turning-out for the furtherance 
of the national war effort of “many hune 
dreds of men and women who are able to 
serve the better in many spheres and at 
every level by virtue of their liberal educa-~ 
tion in historical studies.” We could 

that Professor Clark had not lent some” 
colour to this idea, although of course he 
does not share it, by saying, in this connece 
tion, that “our history schools can regard 
the results of their work with satisfaction 
and even with sober pride.” What we need | 
to preach is that historical studies, like all © 
other studies, first and foremost, “ serve for 
delight.” When pursued for their own sake, 
the attendant discipline—* and hardly do we © 
guess aright at things that are upon earth,” 
and with labour do we find the things that © 
are before us”—is willingly accepted. Fur- 
ther, the normal function of the state should — 
be, not to employ the historian, except on — 
genuine historical work, but rather to ensu 
him conditions in which he can be set fr 

to follow his vocation, For “the wisdom © 
of a learned man cometh by opportunity 7 
of leisure, and he that hath little business | 
shall become wise.” 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 74, col. 2, 1. 10, for “ King of Mun 
ster ’’ read King of Leinster. 
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